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BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
CLIII. 


UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL. 

CLIT, eben Pigreggere ai 1927) are now on 
sale, and should be ordered from “ tg 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks, England, direct or ll 
local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale 
3 our London office, 22, Essex Street, Strand, 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
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Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
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the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 





UR readers will have noticed in Zhe Times 
of Dec. 351, an account of some hitherto | 
unpublished letters of Warren Hastings, | 
which quotes a few examples, and announces | 
that the full text of the letters is to appear | 
week by week in ‘N. & Q.’ The first instal- 
ment will appear in our issue of Jan. 14. As) 
the article in Zhe Times makes evident, the 
letters throw light on Warren Hastings’s 
character as a private person and a friend, an 
aspect which has thus far been very much | 
unillumined. 


[4 the good number with which the Cornhill | 

begins this year, Mr. John Gore prints some | 
letters of Byron’s to Lady Hardy—wife of | 
Nelson’s Hardy and later Lady Seaford, who | 
was a distant cousin of the poet’s. The let- 
ters, five in number, have not been printed 
before, with the exception of excerpts from | 
two of them which appear in Moore’s ‘ Life’ ; 
they are on all accounts interesting and par- | 
ticularly so in that the last of them reveals 
to whom ‘‘ When we two parted’’ was ad- 
dressed, and adds to the verses two which had 
been withheld. Lady Frances Webster, as | 
Miss Mayne thad conjectured, is the heroine. | 
To recall the circumstances of Byron’s pur- | 
suit of her is to revive astonishment that he | 
could have found it in him to address her in | 
such terms, and yet have made of them the| 
poignant and beautiful thing that they are. | 
There is something in Mr. Gore’s concluding 
contention that, though it is better that we 
should know the poem was inspired by Lady | 
Frances instead of putting it down, as has | 
been done, to Augusta Leigh, it would have | 
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been better never to have penetrated its 
origin. 
My. Fisher’s address on the Political Novel, 


| given to the Oxford Branch of the English 


Association, is a pleasant, readable analysis 
of the qualities, so curiously dissimilar, of 
Disraeli and Trollope. In the day of those 
novelists ‘“‘the idea of a political romance 
destitute of love interest would have been far 
too violent an innovation... To the present 
generation politics are more poignant. In 
the spring of 1923 all Berlin flocked to a play 
on the dismissal of Bismarck (‘ Die Entlas- 
sung’) which contained no love interest at 
all, and only one female character, and that 
an old lady who played an_ inconsiderable 


| rdle. Yet the excitement was immense. 


When Bismarck remonstrates with the young 


| Kaiser for abandoning the Russian for the 


Austrian alliance, and closes his speech with 
the remark, ‘ Then, sire, it is a war on two 
fronts,’ the whole audience shivered with 
emotion.’’ Instead of making the too obvious 
allusion backward to the Athenians, Mr. 
Fisher looks forward, to a possible future 
when ‘‘ some lady member of this company, 
after a successful Parliamentary career, will 
capture the reading public with a novel from 
which all motives of an amatory and even of 
a private character have been artfully ex- 
punged.”” But is a_ novel without love 
interest, even now, absolutely unknown ? 
The Reminiscences of a Harrow Master— 


| Mr. C. F. H. Mayo—which begin in this 


number, are sure to be widely enjoyed. 


HERE is a delightful article in the Janu- 
ary Connoisseur by Miss Villiers Clive on 
Porcelain Tulips. These are very rare. 
About twenty years ago they were enthusias- 
tically collected, but by now collectors are 
beginning to abandon hope of adding to their 
collections, for the few specimens ever made 
seem all to have been found and seized on. 
They are not a product of the early potteries. 
Coalport, Rockingham and Derby made them, 
and there are many Staffordshire examples in 
china and earthenware. The eight illustra- 
tions given are fascinating, and will doubt- 
less set people off on the quest of these pretty 
objects. Something of their history would be 
welcome. How old is the earliest specimen 
known? Does the idea itself date only from 
about twenty-five years ago? 


PARAGRAPH in the Italian Mail, 
headed ‘The Duce’s Generosity,’ is 
interesting both as a ‘‘ gesture’? of the 
Duce’s, and as illustration of more than one 
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aspect of the present political phase of 
Italy. Benito Mussolini, our contemporary 
tells us, has given his enemies in exile an 
unexpected Christmas present: he has par- 
doned them. There are over 250 in exile who 
will be given their liberty and restored to 
their homes and families before the end of 
the year. Mussolini officially announced his 


decision at the last Ministerial Council: he’ 


stated that those, too, should be pardoned, 
with certain stipulations, who were under 
detention for offences committed against the 
person of the Prime Minister. These, should 
they commit any further crimes, would have 
to work out what remains of their old penalty, 
as well as the new. The news has produced 
satisfaction throughout Italy, because thereby 
arises belief that when Mussolini takes serious 
punitive or preventive measures, he does so 
with reluctance. 

With regard to these measures, a curious 
piece of information has come to light: one 
of the militant anti-Fascists, confined at 
Nuoro in Sardinia, has asked to be allowed to 
stay where he is! Nuoro is a picturesque 
little village in the heart of Sardinia, where 
the exile has perfect freedom, works, and has 
his family with him; and the authorities do 
not trouble him in the least. Many rumours 
are going about to the effect that the political 
exiles in the islands of the Tyrrhenian Sea 
are living in a state of martyrdom, and this 
incident gives them the lie. 


N Jan. 2, the Manchester Guardian printed 
an astonishing account of the perform- 
ances of a five-year-old German shepherd, or 
pedigreed police, dog, owned by a man in 
Detroit who has been educating him for the 
last four years. Fellow—that is his name— 


recently ‘‘ passed an examination ’’ in the! 


animal psychological laboratory at Columbia 
before a large number of spectators, some of 
whom, in their enthusiasm, were found to 
declare that he has the intelligence of an 
eight-year-old child. 
obeying commands, whereby some evidence 
was afforded that he knew about three hun- 
dred words. His master not only did not 
enforce his words by gestures, but also went 
outside the laboratory and spoke to the dog 
unseen, eliciting equally good response. The 
most striking example of his intelligence was 
his continued angry barking when told that 


His feats consisted in | 


his master did not trust the people present, | 


and his subsidence into peace when it was 
said ‘‘ the people here are all right.” After 


performing for an hour Fellow displayed 
signs of weariness, and this is the less to be 
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wondered at from the fact that he worked 
with great alacrity, his eyes and face full of 
eager expression. Professor Warden and 
Dr. L. N. Warner, who are respectively the 
heads of the Columbia and New York animal 
psychology laboratories, nevertheless doubted 
his understanding the words he obeyed in the 
human sense, that is as any more than sounds. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From The Daily Post, Monday, January 8, 
1728. 








On Saturday arrived the Mail from 
Holland. 
Warjaw, Dec. 27. 

Some Advices from the Frontiers import, 

that there never have been greater Com- 
motions than at this Time in Moldavia and 
the bordering Countries ; That the Crim Tar- 
tars, with thofe of Budziack and others, have 
join’d thofe of the Sultan Deli, who by this 
Reinforcement has an Army of above 100,000 
Combatants, befides a Body of Infantry, of 
50,000 Coffacks ; That they abfolutely demand 
to have the Cham of the Crim Tartary 
depofed, and that the Hofpodar of Moldavia 
be delivered into their Hands, he having fet 
Fire to feveral of their Mofques; that this 
Hofpodar, who march’d again{ft them with a 
confiderable Body of Troops, whom the Grand 
Signor fent to his Affiftance under the Com- 
mand of feven Bafhaws, had been obliged to 
retire, and that he expected a new Reinforce- 
ment of the Tartars of Leyk; but that it was 
plainly forefeen that he could not avoid 
coming to a Battle with his Enemies. 

London, Jan. 8. 

Saturday laft being Twelfth Day, the 
Knights of the Garter, Thiftle and Bath 
appeared at Court in the Collars of their 
re{pective Orders; his Majefty went to the 
Chapel Royal at St. James’s with the ufual 
Solemnity, the Sword of State being carry’d 
before him by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Effex; and his Majefty made an Offering at 
the Altar of Gold, Frankincenfe and Myrrh, 
in three feveral Purfes, according to ancient 
Cuftom. 

The Diverfions ufual on Twelfth-Day 
Night (the next Day being Sunday) were 
deferred till this Night, when there will be 
be a Ball at Court, and his Majefty will play 
at Ombre for the Benefit of the Groom Porter, 
who hath all his Winnings, or (as is ufually 
chofen) 5001. in Lieu thereof. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


A XVII CENTURY MS. LIST OF 
TOKENS. 


ie the eighteenth century, when antiquarian 

interest was concerning itself more partic- 
ularly with the works of the Greek and 
Roman periods, very few coin collectors would 
have thought the humble, and comparatively 
recent, currency of the traders and tavern- 
keepers worthy of their attention. It may 
therefore appear strange that tokens were 
esteemed by certain collectors as early as the 


middle of that century and, still more so, that | 


one or two collections, at least. were formed 
in the last decades of the seventeenth century. 
A MS. list of tokens which has recently 
come into my hands is possibly the very 
earliest collector’s catalogue which has been 
preserved, for there seems to be little doubt 
that it was compiled about the year 1680. 


| Christi College, Oxford, by Dr. 


The catalogue which Browne Willis made, 


of his token collection, in or about 1742, is 
probably the earliest known one, but there is 
no mention of it in any of the standard books 
on tokens, although an oft-quoted authority, 
namely Snelling, notes that he, Browne 
Willis, was the first to form such a collection. 

The MS. which I am about to describe, and 
to give extracts from, would have been con- 
temporary with a still earlier collection 
formed by Ralph Thoresby in the seventeenth 
century. 
this list having been compiled by Thoresby, 
for his collection seems to have consisted of 
less than two hundred pieces, whereas 
the list I speak of enumerates over a thousand 
specimens. 

Before proceeding to give particulars of this 
late seventeenth century list it may 


There is, howeer no likelihood of | 


| until 1753. (W. D. 


| Inens was presented to the 
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| sed until after the son’s death in 1764 that 
the Thoresby museum and library were dis- 
persed. In the sale at Sotheby’s rooms on 
March 6, 1764, were two lots, each contain- 


ing 72 ‘‘Town pieces and Tradesmen’s 
Tokens,” and these, being ‘“‘ put up” 
together, fetched 56s., or about 5d. a piece. 


That this decried coinage, the average face 

value of which was about a halfpenny, should 
have commanded such a price at auction is 
evidence that the mid-eighteenth century col- 
lector was already awake. to its interest and 
potential value. 

The few tokens included in the collection of 
coins and medals bequeathed to Corpus 
William 
Hallifax in 1722, is another indication that 
this irregular currency was beginning to have 
some ‘‘ collector interest,’’ even in Oxford. 

Snelling, in his ‘ View of the Copper Coin 
and Coinage’ (1766) states that ‘‘ the first 
person who appears to have made a collection 


| of these tokens was the late Browne Willis 


esq: ... and is the compleatest that has come 
under our notice. . .”’ 

Browne Willis, who in 1745 is found writ- 
ing to a fellow county-man in Buckingham- 
shire lamenting ‘‘my empty tables,” and 
explaining that he has ‘‘ furnished the Uni- 
versity of Oxford with my cabinet of above 
twelve hundred ’’ tokens, is perhaps the best 
known of the eighteenth century collectors. 

His cabinet of over nine hundred _ speci- 
University in 
1739, and he appears to have added to these 
another 150 or so at intervals from then 
Macray’s ‘ Annals of 


| the Bodleian Library’ (1890) gives the period 


| transferred to the 


be of | 


interest to mention some collectors of tokens | 


concerning whom records have been found. 


The earliest collector of whom there seems | 


to be any mention is Ralph Thoresby (1658- 
1725), the Leeds antiquary and topographer. | 
According to the diary of Thomas Hearne, | 


| Pennys and Farthings set out by 


the Thoresby collections of coins and medals | 


were already known 
more than likely that he had begun to form 
his small collection of tokens 
date, although the prosy Diary of this 
‘Yorkshire Pepys ”’ 
than passing references to his numismatic 
collections. On his death in 1725 these col- 
lections passed to his son Ralph, and it was 


in 1682, and it seems | 
before that | 


fails to disclose more | 


as 1739-1750). 
in the Bodleian Library, 


Formerly the collection was 
but in 1921 it was 
Ashmolean Museum. 
Along with it are four quarto volumes in 
MS., containing a mass of information in the 
form of notes on the origin of tokens, their 
places of issue, names of contemporary col- 
lectors and a catalogue titled ‘‘ An Alphabet- 
ical Series of the Traders Pennys, Half 
Private 
Persons inter 1648 and 1673. Collected by 
B.W. from 1732 to 1742.”’ 
In an introductory note to Vol. i he says :-— 
Anno 1649 (or somewhat earlier) in the 
Times of Anarchy and Confusion, Private 
Persons took upon them to coin their own 
Farthings and Half-pence and did so till 
1674, when by Proclamation this kind of 
Money was decryed and the King’s Copper 
Farthing and Half Pence took Place. 
{During this period] Citys, Towns, 
Officers, Companys and Collieries 


Parish 
minted 





gave sanction to their 
Currency. . . . As Collections of these 
have found a Place in almost all the 
Cabinets of ye Curious it has been thought 
tit to reposit this most numerous of any 
ever yet made, after several years Labour 
and Pains by One Person in the University 
in the Presumption that it may Invite 
Gentlemen of all the Counties to make fur- 


theirs likewise and 


ther Additions to it and Perfect what is 
here Wanting. The a in the 


Collection bear dates 1648-1673 and from _ 400 
Market Towns, out of less than 700 in Eng- 
land, and of all the Counties of England and 

Wales (except 3 Welsh Counties). . . The 

number exceeds 930. A later note says 

**added since, 150.” 

The catalogue is by the hand of some other 
than Browne Willis, who has, however, added 
various notes. Two of the items are worth 
quoting as the information printed in italics 
does not appear to have been given elsewhere. 
They read :— 


>. 


‘* pM. IN TOWER STREETE 1648 aT THE KINGS 
HEAD. [Comp. Williamson’s Boyne No. 
3220. | 
N.B.—This is the first ever coined.” 
‘*RORERT MARKHAM AT THE SEVEN STARS 
AGAINST ST. DUNSTANS CHURCH IN FLEET- 
STREET IN LIEU OF THIS TO THE BEARER A 
M. 
PENNY IS DUE. R.E. 1672. [Comp. Wil- 


liamson’s Boyne No. 1085. | 

This is the last Trader, 
cryed down.”’ 

Attention is here drawn to Browne Willis’s 
unconventional manner of recording tokens, 
as it will be referred to again later when the 
seventeenth century list of tokens is discussed. 

In another of Browne Willis’s notebooks is 
found an interesting list of contemporary 
amateurs. 

Collectors of Traders’ pieces—some in all 
Cabinets, but Chiefly in Sir Hans Sloane; Mr. 
Sadler; Mr. West; Mr. Yarrow of — [?]; Mr. 
Gill of York; Mr. Collier of Huntin "don ; 
Dr. ——~— of Colchester; Dr. Ducarrell of 
Drs. Comms; Dr. Warren of Cambridge; Capt. 
Sottle has some; Mr. Leek, Clarencieux; Mr. 


they being this year 
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Mussel] of Bethnal Green; Mr. Smith of the 
Tower; Mr. Earl of Bedford Row; Mr. Busk 
of the Tower; Mr. Gifford of Ormd. Square. 

The last note book is titled ‘ Additional | 


Tokens from BrowneWillis, 1748-1753.’ It 
contains short lists of coins and tokens which 
presumably accompanied his supplementary 
donations to the University as they are mostly 
in letter form and addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Hum- 
phrey Owen Librarian att Oxford” (ap- 
pointed to the Bodleian Librarianship, 1747). 
One of these letters to Dr. 


Owen is dated from | 





1928, 
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“Plough Lane, Cary Street, neare Lincoln 
Inne March 27. 1749.” The address with 
which Browne Willis is usually connected is 
his seat at Whaddon Hall, Bucks. 

In the Ashmolean also is another, but 
rather meagre, MS. Token Catalogue, ones 
compiled by the Revd. Dr. Andrew Gifford, 
Assistant Librarian at the British Museum 
from 1757-1784. Part of his collection of 
seventeenth century tokens went to the Brit- 
ish Museum and part to Oxford University. 
The MS. catalogue now in the Ashmolean 
is prefixed by two communications, one a 
covering letter from J. H. Burn dated Aug. 
19, 1848, apparently assigning the catalogue 
to the Bodleian; the other, a memorandum 
from Browne Willis, at Whaddon, dated 23 
May, 1752, giving a list of ‘‘ Market Tokens 
Wanting in Browne Willis’ Cabinet,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Gifford at his House in 
(Jueens Square Court in Ormond  Street.’’ 
The volume is titled ‘A Table of English 
Copper & Brass Coins In the possession of 


A. Gifford. 1748.’ 
Dr. Gifford’s methods of recording his 
tokens, although leaving a good deal to be 


desired when compared with more modern 
ones, are certainly an improvement on those 
of Browne Willis’; he does at least differen- 
tiate between the two sides of the coin. 


Two other early eighteenth century token 
collectors were Thomas Martin and William 
Cole. We find from William Cole’s ‘ Alpha- 
betical Collections for an Athenae Cambrig- 
iensis’ (B.M. Addit. MS. 5833. folios 163». 
& 191>.) that ‘‘ Honest Tom Martin of Pal- 
grave’ had compiled a list of his collection 
of Norfolk and Suffolk tokens in 1751, to 
which Cole adds a list of his own tokens in 
1776; both of these are of course by the hand 
of William Cole. 

When it is remembered that the issuing of 
these tokens was confined to a bare five and 
twenty years, from 1648, that is, until the 
proclamation of 1672, (though in Chester 
they seem to have persisted till 1674, and in 
Iveland till 1679), it is perhaps remarkable 
that they should have come in for so much 


attention by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 
Pepys, if one may judge from the very 


full index to his Diary in Wheatley’s edi- 
tion, makes no mention of them, though 
Evelyn foresees that they ‘“‘may happily in 
after time come to exercise and busie the 
learned critic.’’ Evelyn proceeds, however, 
to allude to them rather deprecatingly as 


““the tokens which every tavern and tippling 
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house in the days of anarchy amongst us 
presumed to stamp and utter.’’ 

Miles Davies, ‘‘ that strange eccentric | 
tellow,’’ as William Cole calls him, bestows | 
a word or two in commendation of their use. | 
In his ‘ Athenee Britanicee’ he says “. . .| 
but then the Traders were not obliged to take | 
one another’s Coyns, or such like Token-Pro- ; 
priums, no more than they were obliged to| 
take one another’s words ; yet if one of their | 
own coyn (which generally had their respec- | 
tive Names or Tokens stamped therewithall) 
was ever offered them in the Way of Dealing, | 
they were obliged, by the very Tendency of | 
our Common Law to retake them at the same 
Rate that they were Tokens for from what 
Hand so ever they came.”’ 

Between the years 1765 and 1795 the Revd. 
Richard Southgate (sometime curate of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields and Assistant Librarian | 
at the British Museum, 1784-1795) had got | 
together ‘‘ the most neat and compleat series | 
of English Pennies to be found in_ this 
country.’’ On his death in 1795 his collec- 
tions were dispersed and passed into the! 
hands of Samuel Tyssen (of Narford Hall, 
Norfolk) by private treaty, for £1,500. 
(Nicholl’s ‘ Lit. Anecdotes ’). 

J. H. Burn, in his introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Beaufoy Collection of 
Seventeenth Century Tokens quotes Snelling’s 
opinion, given in 1766, that ‘‘the most! 
copious [collection of tokens] we know of at | 
present is that of Mark Cephas Tutet Esq | 
and several of the finest specimens are in the 
collection of Thomas Hollis, Hsq., of Pall, 
Mall ”’ (No. 19, Pall Mall). Burn goes on 
to say that the Tutet collection of Traders’ 
Tokens and Town Pieces comprised about | 
1,800 coins, that it was dispersed in 1786, and, 
what is of particular interest to us in this 
connection, that ‘‘his MSS. descriptive of | 
those tokens... fare] . . . in the writer’s 
{Burn’s] possession. ”’ 

At 128. vi. 272 Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS men- 
tions ‘‘a copious and useful MS. volume 
describing seventeenth century tokens’’ of 
nearly 500 pp. Qto., which was at that time 
(1920) in his possession. He attributes the 
date of it to the late eighteenth century. The 
MS. had been in the Beaufoy library, and! 
Mr. ABRAHAMS was inclined to think that it; 
might well have been the catalogue of the 
Tutet collection which Burn alludes to, for 
he goes on to say, ‘“‘ anything that was his, 
|Burn’s] speedily became Beaufoy’s.’’ Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Apranams has lost track of this | 


| 


intensely interesting document, and I should | 


be very glad if any reader can tell me into 
whose hands it has now come. 

Among other eighteenth century collectors 
of tokens should be mentioned Dr. Andrew 
Coltee Ducarel, for nearly thirty years 
Keeper of the Library at Lambeth Palace 
(1757-1785), Miss Banks, and Sir Hans 
Sloane. The last two bequeathed their col- 
lections to the British Museum. Burn refers 
also to the Hodsall collection which was 
amongst those acquired by Mr. Samuel 
Tyssen. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury James Conder, a haberdasher of Ipswich, 
formed an important coilection of contem- 
porary tokens, and in 1798 be published a 
work in 2 vols entitled ‘An arrangement of 
Provincial Coins, Tokens and Medalets, 
issued in Great Britain, Iveland and the 
Colonies within the last twenty years from 
the farthing to the penny size.’ In the 
British Museum is a copy of this, the first, 
edition interleaved with engraved specimens 
and copious notes by W. Young. 

The foregoing notes give a brief account of 
the more important collections of tokens 
which had been formed up to the end of the 
eighteenth century and of the few catalogues 
of those collections which have been traced. 


| Judging from the information available it 
appears that the catalogue of 


Browne 
Willis’s collection, circa 1750, was the ear- 
liest one we knew of previous to the appear- 
ance of the MS. which has recently come into 
my possession. 

I should perhaps say here that my connec- 
tion with this list is a purely fortuitous one. 
I am not a collector of tokens and have no 
particular interest or knowledge of them 
beyond that which has been incidental to my 
researches in relation to Tradesmen’s cards 
and Shop Signs. I therefore offer my com- 
ments on this catalogue with the utmost 
diffidence, fully conscious that many of the 
readers of these columns could have brought 
to the subject an erudition which I do not 
possess. It has been gratifying, also, to find 
that records of many tokens have heen brought 
to light which have not previously been pub- 
lished. 

However, as chance has thrown the list 
in my way, I have enjoyed the fascinat- 


‘ing pursuit of identifying the rather hap- 


hazard renderings of the inscriptions with 
the precise and accurate readings of them 
given by later authorities. 


Beaconsfield. AMBROSE HEAL. 


(To be continued). 
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“THE BLOODY BROTHER.’ 


EW plays outside the Shakespearean canon 
have given so much trouble to critics as 
‘The Bloody Brother.’ Opinions are still 
divided upon the questions both of author- 
ship and of date. Lawrence assigns the play 
to the year 1624, while Mr. R. Garnett has 
shown the derivation of some part of the work 
(IV. ii.) to be from a Latin play, ‘ Querolus,’ 
printed in the year 1619. It may be, how- 
ever, that the manuscript of this Latin play 
circulated pretty freely before going to the 
press. Probably Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant is 
nearer the truth when he postulates, in his 
monumental work, ‘ The Plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher,’ the period 1614-16 as the time 
of the play’s revision by Fletcher. Where 
one may reasonably differ from that authority 
is in holding that that period more likely wit- 
nessed the first presentation of ‘The Bloody 
3rother ’ than its subsequent revision. 

Certain definite conclusions regarding the 
authorship of the tragedy have been reached. 
All critics are agreed in assigning Act II, 
part of Acts III, i, and V, ii, to Fletcher: 
most give to Massinger Acts I and V, i; some 
credit Johnson with IV, i, and ii; but the 
identity of the author who supplied the rest 
has been merely a subject of wild conjecture. 
Middleton, Rowley, Field, Daborne, Wilkins 
and Cartwright have all had their champions, 
while the claim of Chapman—the owner of 
the most freakish tragic style of his time— 
has been consistently ignored. That the evi- 
dence on his behalf is fairly strong will, I 
think, be granted. 

There may be question as to whether ‘ The 
Bloody Brother’ is a real partnership play— 
that is to say, whether each dramatist had his 
allotted task in the co-operative work—or 
whether it is merely a revision of an earlier 
work undertaken conjointly by Fletcher and 
Massinger. If.the latter supposition be the 
true one, the first Act is so entirely Mas- 
singer’s that one may well believe that for 
this he has scarcely used the old material at 
all, an example that Fletcher seems to have 
followed in Act IT. It is not until the third 
Act is reached that we come upon Chapman 
matter unalloyed though, probably, consider- 
ably cut. The first scene—excluding the 
episode, characteristically Fletcher’s, of 


Edith’s pleading for her father’s life—con- 
tains the following Chapman words and 
phrases :—“‘ affects,’’ 
‘ avert,” 

‘ empery,’ 


‘ amendful,’’ ‘‘ assay,’’ 


author’’ (verb), ‘‘in chief,”’ 
‘““exempt,”’ 


“c 


‘* exhales,’’ “‘ fiery,’’ | 
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(ee “mtly,” “ef fone,” “pix,” 


‘“swinge,’’? ‘* tem- 
porizes,’’ ‘‘ temporisings,’’ ‘‘ unmatched,’’ 
‘wreak,’ ‘‘you know.’’ This list is not 
an exhaustive one, but it does show in which 
direction the vocabulary test points. Another 
peculiarity of Chapman’s. will be noticed here 
—a liking for rhymed couplets. He is not 
alone among the Elizabethan dramatists in 
this, but it is easy to see that the lines here 
are of the Chapman stamp. Take the second 
couplet in the scene III, i— 
The more near 

The bands of truth bind, the more oft they 

sever, 

Being better cloaks to cover falsehood ever. 
—where Chapman thought is expressed in 
typically C ‘hapman language. 

Compare ‘ Bussy,’ V, i: 

Vice never doth her just hate so provoke 

As when she rageth under virtue’s cloak. 

‘ Bussy’s Revenge,’ I, i: 
"Tis easy to make good suspected still, 
Where God and good are made but cloaks 
or 1 


Ibid., 1V, i 


“ soothe,’ 


** suborn’d,”’ 


Yet false aang 

Would cover all, being like offenders hid 

pk hat (after notice taken where they hide) 

"he more they crouch and stir the more are 

spied. 

The idiom and political thought of Chap- 
man are seen again in these four lines: 

I am exempt by birth from both these curbs, 

And sit above them in all justice since 

i sit above in power: where power is given, 

Is all the right supposed of earth and 

heaven. 

“Exempt ’’ has been noted by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson as a Chapman word, the too fre- 
quent use of ‘‘ all’’ is another peculiarity of 
Chapman’s, and both the meaning and the 
phrasing of the above lines are echoed in 

‘ Bryon’s Tragedy,’ V, i: 


We sit above the danger of the laws, 
We likewise lift our arms above their 
justice 
—and, differently expressed, 
scene : 
Princes, you know, are masters of their 
laws 
And may resolve them to what form they 
please. 
This last quotation illustrates Chapman’s 
use of the parenthetical ‘‘ you know,’ of 
which there are two instances in the post- 


in the same 


| Fletcher part of this scene in ‘The Bloody 


Brother ’ : 








al 
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He sent, you know, to stay it, and com- 

manded, 

In care of you, the heavy object hence. 
and 

And if he be beloved of heaven, you know, 

He must be just and all his actions so. 

In ‘ Bussy’s Revenge,’ II, i, we have: 

The court, you know, is strong in his de- 

fence. 
‘ 7+, ’ ' 2 ’ = 6 

In ‘ Byron’s Conspiracy,’ I, v: 

for all ambassadors, 

You know, have chietly these instructions, 
and I[bid., III, i: 

: } _ and this duke, 

You know, is noted in his natural garb 

Extremely glorious. 

There can be no doubt that the parenthet- 
ical ‘‘ you know” is a mark of Chapman, 
other evidence congruent. Further, in these 
two lines — 

Poisons and such close treasons ask more 

time ey 

Than can suffice his fiery spirit’s haste 


> ’ 


—we tind the Chapman “‘ fiery ’’ and ‘‘ close,’ 
and the use of ‘‘ask’’ in the sense of 
“ yequire.”’ See, for the latter, ‘ Byron’s 
Conspiracy,’ V, i: 
Passions and pains, though he be ne’er so 
poor, 
Ask more remorse than the voluptuous 
spleen 
—while a passage in ‘ Caesar and Pompey,’ 
| a oe 
but that prepared patience that, you know, 
Best fits a soldier charged with hardest 
fortunes, 
Asks still your use 
—contains both the parenthetical ‘‘ you) 
know’? and ‘“‘ ask’? in the sense that Chap- 
man occasionally puts upon the word. It is, 
indeed, scarcely possible to read six lines in 
this scene without encountering a phrase not 
to be found elsewhere in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, but appearing with more or less fre- 
queney in Chapman. To note adequately all 
these queer words and phrases would be, to 
the reader, a too tedious task; but the three 
lines given below will go far to demonstrate 
the identity of the author of the scene under 
review : 
(1) Author of prodigies! What sights are 
these! 
(2) Far fly such rigour your amendful hand. 
(3) Good lady, rise, and raise your spirits | 
withal, 
‘* Author of prodigies ’’ certainly occurs in 
no other Beaumont and Fletcher play. It is | 
doubtful whether it was ever used by any 


” 





' piled, ‘‘ amendful”’ has no place. 


| Chapman word in ‘ unmatched.”’ 


| his other plays. 
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other dramatist than Chapman, who has it 
in ‘ Bussy,’ V, i: 
a Author of prodigies! 

What new flame breaks out of the firma- 

ment? 

For a repetition of the second peculiarity 
we must turn to ‘ Cesar and Pompey,’ II, 
HE: 

Far fiy all other thought from my con- 

struction. 

Variations of the ‘‘far fly’’ idiom will 
be found in ‘Cesar and Pompey,’ II, ii; 
‘Byron’s Tragedy,’ I, i, and 13th ‘ Odysseus.’ 
Confirmation of Chapman’s presence is given 
by the use of ‘‘ amendful ”’ in the same line. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson has drawn attention 
to Chapman’s fondness for words with the 
‘*ful’’ termination. But, in the list he com- 
‘‘Amends- 
ful,’’ indeed, occurs in 3rd ‘ Iliad,’ but I had 


given up all hope of finding ‘‘ amendful,”’ 
when I came across it in the Dedicatory 


Epistle to ‘ Eugenia’: ‘‘furnished with 
supplies amendful and _ acceptable.’”’ It 
appears again in the scene under scrutiny : 

Your most amendful and unmatched 

fortune, 
bracketed this time, be it noted, with another 
In the 
third line cited— 

Good lady, rise, and raise your spirits 

withal 

ave have an instance of a dramatist echoing 
(probably unconsciously) a line from one of 
In this case, the echo is 
from ‘ Bussy,’ II, i: 

Well, brother, rise, and raise your friend 

withal. 

For brevity’s sake, some lines containing 
Chapman peculiarities are ranged below 
without comment, but numbered for refer- 
ence : 

(1) Who knows not the unbounded flood and 

sea 
and 
Who knows not all things holy are pre- 
vented mae 
With ends of all impiety. 


(2, Avert from us sueh justice, equal 
heaven, 
(3) Past all doubt, 
This is no time for us to sleep or rest in. 
(4) Should the name of brother 
Forbid us to enlarge our state and 
powers? 


Or place affects of blood above our 
reason, 
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| 


} 
| 


That tells us all things good against 


another 
Are good in the same line against a 
brother. 
(5) What hand hath author’d it? 
(6) Burst it, then, 


With its full swinge given, 
(7) Captain, besides, remember this in 
chief, 


and again: 
For yours (in chief) for my deliverance. 

(1) ‘‘ Who knows not ’’—a common con- 
struction of Chapman’s, found in ‘ Bussy’s 
Revenge,’ IT, i: 

Who knows not lions, 

The more soft kept, are more servile? 
Tbid., Tif, y: 

: ; Who knows not 

Che bombast policy thrust into his giant. 
‘ Chabot,’ II, iii: 

But who knows not extreme justice is 

(By all ruled laws) the extreme of injury? 
ited. ART) i: , 

Who knows not 

bubble? 
—and in the address to the Prejudicate and 
Peremptory Reader, ‘ Andromeda Liberata ’ : 

Alas, who knows not your uttermost dimen- 

sions? 

(2) ‘‘ For equal Heaven avert it should 
return reproach’’ is in the Dedicatory 
Epistle to Pro Vere, Autumni Lachryma, 
while ‘ Bussy’s Revenge,’ V, v, contains the 
following : 


you are all but puff and 


Oh, sir, the Guise is dead. 
Avert it, Heaven. 
(3) ‘‘ Past doubt’? occurs in ‘ All Fools,’ 
a i: 
Past doubt, 
Thou diest, if he but see thee, 


and in ‘ Cesar and Pompey’: ‘ Past doubt 
he will be here ’’ (II, ii) and in IV, vi. 


(5) ‘Affect’? (noun and verb) is  ex- 
tremely common in Chapman. For the use 
of ‘ tells us,’? compare ‘Byron’s Conspiracy,’ 
257 37’: 

daily and hourly proof 

Tells us prosperity is at highest degree 

The fount and handle of calamity. 

(5) ‘‘By your hand author’d,’”’ is in 
‘Cesar and Pompey,’ II, iii, and ‘‘Author’d 
by the hand of one, Ulysses,’’ in the 9th 
* Odysseus.’ 


(6) Both 


and 
With Fletcher, 


Fletcher 


liberally. how- 


‘ 4 ’° 
swinge 
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ever, the word invariably means a blow or a 
drubbing, but with Chapman the meaning 
more often approaches to ‘‘ swing.”? ‘‘ Full 
swinge ”’ itself is found in ‘ Bussy’s Revenge,’ 
V, iv: ‘ So, sir, your full swinge take,’’ and 
in 2nd ‘ Odysseus’: ‘‘ Even to the full swinge 
of his lust.”’ 


(7) The twice-used parenthetical ‘‘in 
chief ’’ is a rare idiom. It is found once— 
and, I believe, once only, in Chapman’s 
plays—in ‘ Cesar and Pompey,’ I, i: 

To be suborn’d, in chief, against yourself. 
It is doubtful whether any other dramatist 
of Chapman’s time used this expression. 


Chapman’s claim to this scene in the play 
is certainly strengthened by the presence of 
so mary rhymed couplets in it. They are 
mostly of his sententious pattern, as a selec- 
tion will show: 

Since “tis so safe and broad a beaten way, 

Beneath the name of friendship to betray. 

There is not any ill we might not bear 

Were not our good held at a price too dear. 

’Tis justice still 

(For goodness’ sake) t’encounter ill with ill. 

Several critics have agreed in assigning to 
Jonson the first two scenes of Act IV, the 
latest to uphold this view being Mr. E. H. C. 
Oliphant, in his work mentioned above. I 
have not seen Charles Crawford’s parallels in 
support of this view, as regards the first 
scene; but sufficient warrant for its attribu- 
tion to Jonson is furnished by a fairly strong 
parallel between these lines— 

We now are duke alone, Latorch secured : 

phi left standing to obscure our pro- 

Spect : 

we look right forth, beside, and round about 

us, 

And see it ours with pleasure 


—and the opening lines of ‘ The Fall of Mor- 
timer ’ : 


The rise is made yet, and we 
rank’d 

To view about us, 

Nought hinders 
even, 

We walk upon a level. 


now stand 


all that were above us! 
now our prospect. all are 


With the second scene, we are on even surer 
ground. Not only is the astrological dialogue 
Jonson matter,it is also quite in his style, 
and a parallel found by Theobald clinches the 
argument. Lines from an Epistle to Sir 


, Edward Sackville, in ‘ Underwoods ’— 
Chapman use | 


They do invade 
All as their prize, turn pirates here at hand, 
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Have their Bermudas and their Streights in | 
the Strand; 
Man out their boats to the Temple. 
—may be compared with these from the play: 
If you’ll new-sheathe me again, yet I am 
for you 
To any bay or straights, where-e’er you'll 
send me: 
For as l am, where can this rugged bark 
Put in for any service, ‘less it be 
O’th’ isle of rogues, and then turn pirate for | 
you. 
With the last short scene of this act, we, 
shift again to Chapman. It is impossible 
not to see that we have here to deal with work 
from the hand of the author of III, i. There 
is verse of the same crabbed style, with the 
same sprinkling of rhyme. Couplets from 
the Chapman mint are— 
Th’undaunted power of princes should not be 
Confined in deedless, cold calamity, 
and 
But, you know, madam, woman never can 
Be too fair to torment an amorous man. 
‘““Calamity ”’ is a word of which Chapman 
was fond, and in ‘‘ deedless ’’ we have one of | 
his frequent “‘ less ’’ coinages. | 


’ 


The last Act need cause little dispute. The, 
first scene is obviously Massinger’s, with the 
exception of the long speech by Aubrey at 
the end, which is by Fletcher, who also wrote 
the rest of the Act. 

This leaves only the question of the date 
to be discussed, and of this crux, it appears 
to me, Jonson’s work is the solvent. Judg- 
ing by the style, Jonson’s share must belong 
to the period between the production of ‘ The 
Alchemist ’ (1610) and ‘ The Devil is an Ass ’ 
(1616), and, as this poet mentions Bretnor--- 
disguised under the name of Norbret, in ‘ The | 
Bloody Brother ’—in the work of the later 
date, we cannot go far wrong if we claim 1615 
as the year in which the partnership play was 
produced. That the tragedy was subse- 
quently revised by Fletcher there can be very | 
little doubt. He not only altered largely a 
scene by Chapman, and added to a scene of 
Massinger’s: there are traces of him also in 
the Jonsonian portion. If due allowance for 
these alterations be made, it would seem that 
Fletcher and Massinger wrote three-fifths of 
the play, in equal proportions between them, | 
while the remaining two-fifths were shared, 
unequally, between Chapman and _ Jonson. 
But we are still left wondering whether the 
revision was made necessary by the ravages 
of time, or because of the lack of the Jacobean 
substitute for ‘* pep.” 


Wirt1am WELLS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


A® OFFICER’S MARRIAGE AT THE 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—In a copy of 
the Official Army List for 1814, in my posses- 
sion, there is written in ink at the top of a 
page headed, ‘‘ Casualties since last publica- 
tion ’’—-the page is not numbered—the follow- 
Ing sentence :— 

‘* Barrack Master at Cork—placed on re- 
tired list in October, 1840. He was married 
at the Cape by the Duke of Wellington, being 
the only person ever married by His Grace.”’ 

The remark, probably, refers to Lieut.- 
Colonel Francis Ralph West, of the 33rd 
Foot, whose retirement from the Army is 
notified on this page. 

He was appointed Barrack-Master at Cork 
in January, 1825. His name appears in the 
Monthly Army List of October, 1840, as still 
holding this appointment, but not in that of 
November. 

Is anything known as to this alleged mar- 
riage being performed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington ? 

J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hon. Editor of the Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research. 

Sheftield. 

ONGS ABOUT SOLDIERS. — Wanted, 

titles of songs about British soldiers, and 


' the British army, with date of publication, 


if possible. 

Most of such songs will probably hail from 
the music halls or pantomimes; Gilbert and 
Sullivan provide a few; the ‘ Absent-Minded 
Beggar’ and ‘ Tommy Atkins’ are others. 

J. H. Leste, 
BENGAL COURT, E.C.—This little court 

’ off Birchin Lane, Cornhill, E.C., was 
originally called White Lion Court, appar- 
ently from a tavern. This is accerding to 
Harben, who further states that in 1677 the 
name was ‘‘ George Alley and Sun Court.” 
George Yard is still in existence, not very far 
off. In July, 1906, the City Fathers changed 
the name to the present one, but why? Can 
any City man from that time explain the 
reason why the present name was chosen ? 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


OSEPH CHARLES HORSLEY—KID- 
NAPPED 1818.—Can any of my fellow 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any additional 
light upon the occurrence commemorated by 
the engraving published by Ackerman in 
November, 1819, (J. Green, Pinx., R. Cooker, 
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Scult.) with the following legend, ‘‘ Portrait 
of Joseph Charles Horsley carried off by 
Charles Rennett on the 8th November, and 
recovered again at Brake, near Bremen, Nov- 
ember 25rd 1818.’’? The engraving repre- 
sents a boy apparently five or six years old, 
seated by the seashore with a dog by his side. 
W. Vaux GranamM. 


ILLION RIDING.—The discovery of two 
pillions, in forgotten corners of an Ox- 
fordshire farm-house and a Staffordshire Rec- 
tory, raises the question when pillion riding 
went out, and whether enough is known of the 
successive shapes of pillions to enable one to 
date them. Presumably the pillion died out 
as the ordinary country roads were metalled, 
and became good enough for one horse to 
draw a gig, which in some districts may not 
have been till well on in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially as carts were taxed. Parson 
Woodforde’s Diary shews us that in the 
seventeen-eighties he drove a cart, but ladies 
came to see him on a pillion. Did Jane 
Austen’s heroines ever do anything so 
unladylike ? 
GR. YY, BR. 
ILBERT WHITE, THE NATURALIST. 
—It has been stated that Francis White 
(b. 3 Mar., 1728/9) died in 1750, and was 
buried at Islington, but I have reason to 
believe that he was alive on 9 May, 1752. 
Are there any means of ascertaining the 
authoritative dates of his death and burial ? 
Thomas Holt, who died 1746, great-uncle 
(in the half-blood) of Gilbert White, is said 
to have been connected by marriage to the 
Duke of Bedford through the Howland 
family: I am anxious to know how this con- 
nection was achieved. The Hon. Wriothes- 
ley Russell (b. 1 Nov., 1680) was created 
Baron Howland of Streatham, Surrey (by 
patent 13 Jan., 1695) on his marriage (23 
May, 1695) to Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of John Howland of Streatham: he 
succeeded his grandfather (7 Sept., 1700) as 
6th Earl, and 2nd Duke, of Bedford, and died 
26 May, 1711. 
Hucu S$. GLapstone. 


j* ‘KLIN.—Can any reader give me inform: | 


ation as to the original home or homes 
of the Jacklin family? It is usual to say 
that this name, like Nicklin, is a formation 
similar to Franklin. But I have come across 
the assertion that Nicklin is not so formed, 
but is derived from Lynn Hall in the parish 
of Shenstone near Lichfield, and the fact that, 
as it appeared, all branches of that family 
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owe their provenance to a narrow area in 
Staffordshire, wherever they may now be 
found, makes it at any rate curious if the 
name is merely a form like “ franklin,’’ that 
it should not have arisen in other dis- 
tricts. Hence I am led to wonder if Jacklin 
is to be found originally in the same district 
only, and in that case to wish further for in- 
formation as to the early distribution of 
Tomlin(son). 
P. Monprort. 
“YING ALLEN.’’—This was an eighteenth 
century nobleman of eccentric habits. I 
am anxious to identify him, who is referred 
to in some old letters and diaries. 
‘. B. B. 
EXTON’S WHEELS.—It is asserted that 
only two specimens of the portable articles 
called sexton’s wheels are known to exist. 
Is this true? 

Of the two known wheels one occurs at Yax- 
ley in N.E. Suffolk, and the other at Long 
Stratton, Norfolk, where it is preserved in tie 
vestry. Both these places are in the diocess 
of Norwich. 

What purpose did the wheels serve ? 

H. Askew. 


ARBON FAMILY.—William de Egleston, 
aged 22 in 1434, of Broadwood or Brad- 
wood, Co. Durham, had an only daughter 
Ellen, who married — Barbon of Bradwood. 
William Barbon of Bradwood, son and heir 
of Ellen, left a daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married Alexander Blackett of Woodcroft in 
the Bishopric, and a son and heir John Bar- 
bon. The latter alienated Bradwood to Wil- 
liam Bellasyse in 1556. After this transac- 
tion the name disappears from the district. 

The name Barbon also occurs in the form of 
Barburne, and Brig.-Gen. Surtees, from 
whose ‘ History of Frosterley ’ the above facts 
have been gleaned, suggests that it became 
corrupted to Barebones, well-known in Crom- 
wellian times. Is this so? 

Is it possible to connect the above Barbons 
with Dr. Nicholas Barbon (see ‘ Sir George 
Etherege,’ cliii. 454) ? 

H. Askew. 
( IL. BLOOD’S THEFT OF CROWN 

' JEWELS. Has there ever been any 
evidence of Charles II’s complicity with 
Colonel Blood to steal the Crown jewels? 

We know that Blood received a pension of 
£500, and that Charles examined him, him- 
self. Charles was always short of money, 
and if he could have sold the jewels might 
have had a satisfactory sum in ready cash. 

D. A. H. Moses. 
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Replies. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 
(clii. and cliii. passim). 
[* my article on Charles I. and the Ban- 
ing House, at cliii. 201, 219, 237, I had 
intended to make some mention of the great 
window situated in the south wall of the 
Hall, but the article becoming long, I 
omitted any special reference to this win- 
dow, and it will perhaps be of sufficient 
interest to consider it here in some detail. 

First, it may be stated that in Stuart 
times there were two galleries running along 
the sides of the Hall, as they do now, at the 
level of the top windows. These galleries 
were connected at the north, or Charing 
Cross end, by a similar gallery along the 
north wall, and on to this north gallery the 
upper doors, in the north annexe to the 
House, opened. At the south, or Westmin- 
ster end of the House there was, in early 
times, no gallery connecting the south ends of 
the side galleries, as does the south gallery 
there at the present time, this south gallery 
being of comparatively modern construction. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the side galleries ran to the south wall of the 
Hall and there terminated. 

The only window in the Banqueting House 
that was ever called the ‘‘ Great Window,”’ 
is the large window at the south end of the 
Hall high up at the level of the galleries. 
This window is mentioned in the roll of the 
account of the Paymaster of the Works for 
the charges ‘ 
ing house at Whitehall with a vaulte under 
the same.’’ The House was completed by 
Inigo Jones in 1622, and the Paymaster’s 
account, which is in the Record Office, Loy- 
don, was finally settled in 1633. In this 
account, the original of which I carefully 
copied, the Banqueting Hall is described as 
‘wth XTITI windowes of eache side and one 
Greate window at the upper end,”’ that is the 
south or Westminster end. 

Surprising as it may seem, there appears 
to have been a helief in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, probably of foreign (Dutch) origin, and 
never becoming established in England, that 
Charles I was brought out from the Banquet- 
ing House to the scaffold through this great 
south window of the Hall, high at the level 
of the galleries. There is a large engraving 


in the King’s Collection which I have known 
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for some years, and have had photographed. 
It seems to have been made from a work in- 
tended to illustrate the manner of the King’s 
passing from the Hall to his execution, 
through this great window. The engraving 


' measures 34 ins. by 20 ins., and has no date 


j 
i 
' 
‘ 


in new building of a Banquet- ' 


and no artist’s name attached, but engraved 
beneath it is :— 

‘Yo her most Serene and most Sacred 
Majesty Anne by ye Grace of God Queen of 
Great Britain, france and Ireland, ete. 

This inscription fixes approximately the 
date of the engraving. 

The view shows Whitehall Palace and the 
river side of the Banqueting House from the 
south-east, as also the south side of the 
House. ‘The great window in the south wall 
is seen in the view as very much enlarged, 
and projecting sideways from the upper part 
of this window, coming through it in a direc- 
tion from east to west, is a prominent bridge- 
like structure passing to a high narrow 
annexe, which runs from above downwards 
along the south wall of the House. This 
narrow annexe is close to the Whitehall 
Street side of this great south window, and 
reaches nearly to the window’s top level. 
The end of the annexe below is concealed by 
smaller buildings along the south of the 
Banqueting House. 

Some six months ago I had the above 
engraving conveyed from the King’s Library 
to the Print Room at the British Museum to 
ask the authorities there if anything was 
known about it. I showed it to the Assist- 
ant Keeper of the Prints and Drawings, 
Slade Professor, who at once said that within 
the last few days a photograph of a paint- 
ing had been sent to the Department asking 
for an opinion on it, and that the engraving 
I showed him had a remarkable resemblance 
to this painting. The photograph had been 
sent up by the Conservator of a Museum in 
a large town in the south-west of England. 
The Assistant Keeper called the Keeper, who 
examined the engraving, in which he noticed 
a resemblance to the photograph mentioned 
which he had received, but had already re- 
turned to the country. He kindly said he 
would write and ask for it to be sent up 
again, and would let me see it. This he did, 
and a few days later I examined the photo- 
graph and the engraving with the Assistant 
Keeper. His opinion was that the engraving 
was probably made from the painting, and 
that the latter was possibly one of the 
smaller works of De Jong, a Dutch artist. 

I subsequently wrote to the Conservator of 
the Museum from whom the photograph 
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came, asking for some particulars of the 
painting. He replied that the owner, whom 
he named, had loaned it to his Museum, hay- 


ing purchased it in Plymouth about two | 


years before from a Bath dealer. 

This painting, as photographed, shows at 
the south wall of the Banqueting Hal!, the 
same elaborate details already _ briefly 
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tion, recorded by Sir William Sanderson and 
Lambert Wood, of the King’s passing from 
the Hall having been through the great 
window. 

This strange idea, however, that the King 


| was brought out through a window more than 


described as seen in the engraving, viz. :— | 


the greatly enlarged window, the large bridge 
passing through the window at its upper part, 
and the annexe at the south wall, close beside 
the window. Apart, however, 
painting and engraving, no such arrange- 
ments are shown in connexion with the south 


| become prevalent in England, 
from this | 


wall of the House in any of the numerous | 


illustrations of the building I have met with. 
Two writers of the seventeenth century, and 
only two, so far as I am aware, have described 


the King as having been brought out of the | 


Hall to his execution through the “ great 
window.”’ 


Senderson (b. cirea 1586, d. 1676), and the 


One of these was Sir William | 


other, Lambert Wood, alias Lambert van den | 


Bos, a Dutchman (b. 1610, d. 1698). 
Sanderson, in his ‘ History of the Life and 
Raigne of King Charles from His Cradle to 
his Grave,’ says of the King’s passing to the 
scaffold: ‘‘ From thence he was conveyed into 


the Banquetting House, and the great Win- | 


dow enlarged, out of which he ascends the 
scaffold, the Rails hung round, and the Floor 
covered with Black.’’ Lambert Wood’s work, 
entitled ‘The Life and Raigne of King 
Charles from his Birth to his Death,’ states 
of the King, ‘‘ neere one of the clock he was 
convey’d through the Banqueting-house, and 
past through the great window upon the scaf- 
fold covered with black.’’ This edition of 
Lambert Wood’s History, and Sir William 
Sanderson’s History, were published in 1658, 
in London, but two earlier editions of Wood’s 
work were printed, one in Amsterdam, dated 
1652, and the other in London, in 1657. In 
neither of these earlier editions of Wood’s His- 
tory is there any mention of the King’s pas- 
sage to the scaffold. 

The only window in the Hall that could, 
with accuracy, be referred to by these writers 
as ‘‘ the great window,’’ was the window 
known as such from the time of the construc- 
tion of the building, 
window, which has always been much larger 
than any of the windows in the House. It 
is possible that the painting already men- 
tioned, and the engraving dedicated to Queen 
Anne, were executed to illustrate this concep- 


forty feet above ground level, and then taken 
down to the ground, and round, as we may 
suppose was suggested, to the west front of 
the building, and so upon the scaffold, was 
altogether too imaginative and unreal to have 
and this it 
never did. 

The suggestion has, however, been made 
that ‘‘ the great window,” to which Sir Wil- 
liam Sanderson refers, was one of the seven 
windows on the Hall floor along the western 
front. But inasmuch as Sanderson must 
have known that there cannot be two windows 
at the same time in a Hall, each called ‘‘ the 
great window,” this conjecture that he was 
describing one of the seven windows on the 
west as ‘‘the great window,’’ would imply 
that he had no knowledge of the existing 
‘great window ”’ at the south end. 

Sir William Sanderson was about 90 years 
old at his death in 1676, and was therefore 
more than 60 at the time of the King’s execu- 
tion, and it is very unlikely that he would not 
have known of this great south window of the 
Hall at the time his History was published. 

The window was a prominent object in the 
south wall, easily seen from the street, and 
from a distance. It is now no longer visible 


| from outside, nor does it open into the air, 


being the great south | 


but is enclosed in the building of the United 
Service Institution, in the roof of which a 
glass dome admits light to the window. 

Quite apart, however, from there having 
been already a great window in the Banquet- 
ing Hall at the time of the King’s execution, 
by no manner of reasoning could a window 
of the middle row on the west front be called 
“the great window ”’ of the Hall, as all the 
seven windows in this row are identical in 
size, being also of the same size as the seven 
windows opposite them on the river side of 
the building. 

How, then, are we to explain the state- 
ments of Sir William Sanderson and Lambert 
Wood? The only possible explanation is that 
they are errors. founded perhaps on inac- 
curate reports, which may have been conveyed 
to them after the King’s death. Sanderson 
was a Royalist and is described as having 
suffered in consequence; he says of himself 
that he had been ‘‘ beyond Seas,’’ without 
mentioning the date. He may have been an 
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exile at the time of the King’s execution, and 
written then some of his History and pub- 
lished it later without verifying the details. 
Be that as it may, his statement and that of 
Lambert Wood alias van den Bos, concerning 
the King’s passing to his death through 
‘the great window ”’ of the Banqueting Hall 
were certainly not correct. It was doubtless 
one of Sanderson’s frequent inaccuracies to 
which Sir Charles Firth refers. 

No contemporary writer who had a correct 
knowledge of the architecture of the Banquet- 
ing House, or of details connected with the 
King’s death, could with accuracy state that 
the King came out at “ the great window.”’ 

Writing of Sir William Sanderson’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Life and Raigne of King Charles,’ 
in which this reference to ‘‘ the great win- 
dow’ oceurs, Sir Charles Firth says :— 
‘This is a compilation quoting freely from 
newspapers, speeches, manifestoes and the 
‘ ikon Basilike’ ; it is frequently inaccurate, 
and of little original value.’ Anthony a 
Wood (1622-1695), contemporary with Sir 
William Sanderson, referring in his ‘Athenae 
Oxonienses,’ to Sanderson’s three Histories, 
one of Mary ()ueen of Scots, another of James 
I, and the third, the History of King Charles 
I, above-mentioned, says:—‘‘ they are not 
much valued, because they are mostly taken 
from printed authors, and lying pamphlets.’’ 


CHarRLes Hersert THompson. 


(To be continued). 


URIAL OF CHARLES I (cliii. 460).--I 
do not know the quarto pamphlets men- 
tioned by Dr. Coc, nor have I found any 
contemporary mention of a plumber or a 
leaden coffin. But the Moderate intelligencer 
says the King’s body was placed in a coffin 
“of no great value,’ and Aubrey adds that 
it cost 6s. This remained in the Banqueting 
House until Thursday, Feb. 1, on which day 
the body was embalmed, and, as_ Perfect 
Occurrences adds, the head ‘‘ sowed on,’’ and 
was then removed to St. James’s. From St. 
James’s the body was removed in the night of 
the 7th by the King’s four servants, under a 
warrant dated the 6th. They were to take it 
to Windsor and bury it there. By their 
orders a grave was dug near the tomb of 
Edward TV. But, on the 8th, the Duke of 
Richmond obtained an order from the Rump 
(see Commons’ Journals) permitting himself 
three other peers, and Dr. Juxon, to attend 
the funeral. The Duke was to bury the body 
where he pleased. When he arrived at Wind- 
sor, therefore, he countermanded the grave, 
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and selected the vault of Henry VIII; and I 
assume from this that the leaden coffin en- 
closing the wooden one was then made, for 
it was by the Duke’s orders that a strip of 
lead, two feet long by two inches wide, bear- 
ing the legend ‘‘ King Charles, 1648,’? was 
‘* sawdred to the brest of the corpse ’’ (‘‘ Lam- 
bert Wood.’’). 

The funeral took place in the afternoon of 
Friday, Feb. 9, without prayer or service of 
any kind. 

Herbert’s and Clarendon’s accounts are, to 
say the least of them, quite untrustworthy. 

J. G. Mupprman. 
BEADLES IN LONDON SQUARES (cliii. 
461).—Quite fresh in my memory is the 
sight of beadles in the squares in “ Thack- 
ery’s country ’’—round about the British 
Museum—in the ’sixties of last century. 
Many a time, as a child, have I met them, 
and spoken to them, as they were prowling 
about Bloomsbury, Russell, Bedford, etc., 
Squares and in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, uni- 
formed in their green coats, gilt-banded 
‘“top’’ hats and canes. Nurses taking their 
young ‘‘ charges ’’ out for their morning walk 
were often heard to say, ‘‘ Here comes the 
beadle,’’ with the result that the children 
were at once brought to order and discipline 
—for the moment! Whether each square had 

its own beadle I cannot say—probably not. 

Residents in the square were the privileged 
holders of keys of the gates leading into the 
enclosure, V.¢. 


There was a liveried beadle in Milner 
Square, London, N., in the sixties of the 
nineteenth century, and, I believe, later. A 
small brick-built room stood at the end of the 
enclosure, for his comfort. I think the 
tenants of the houses, about fifty in number, 
contributed a guinea apiece annually towards 


his wages. RY PR. 


MANKING ITEMS (cliii. 370, 447).—Mr. 
Newton is correct in both respects. I 
had overlooked the scroll at the side of the 
Westminster Bank cheques, which in _ its 
design rather fails in making the portcullis 
with its roses as distinctive as in the cases 
of the scrolls of Prescott Dimsdale and Co.’s 
and other old Banks. The portcullis should, 
of course, have been mentioned by me as the 
City “ crest,’’ and not ‘‘ arms.’’ The latter 
by the grant of Oct. 1, 1601, were:—‘‘ In 
a shield azure a Portcullis or, on a cheif of 
the seconde the Armes of the Holy King 
Edward the Confessor betweene the twoe 
vnited Roses of Lancaster and Yorke.’’ The 
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grant of arms to the Burgess Court was fol- 
lowing those of the Deanery, Edward the 
Confessor’s arms being replaced by the port- 
cullis, and the former shifted up to replace 


those of France and England quarterly on, 


the Deanery arms. The portcullis was the 
emblem of the Tudor Royal House, and its 
use by the Beaufort family is due to its 
descent from an illegitimate son of the Duke 
of Somerset. It also appears, I am told, in the 
arms of the Romsey and Arbroath families, but 
in these cases I have not traced its origin. 
When the Earl of Grosvenor was created a 
Marquis in 1831 and adopted the title of 
Westminster, the Burgess Court invited him, 
as the first one to bear the title, to quarter 
the City arms with his own, a_ flattering 
request which was duly accepted. 

The coinage issued by the East India 
Company was called ‘‘ portcullis money.”’ 
Can any reader supply the reason for this? 

By way of addenda to Mr. Nrwron’s 
interesting note about Atkinson’s building in 
Bond Street, he may like to know that the 
Midland Bank intends to decorate the Board 
Room of its Head Office with tapestries 
emblazoned with the arms of the principal 
cities in which it transacts business, West- 
minster being selected as one. 

I would like to add that for some years I 
have been collecting cheques of banks past 
and present, and among them I have one 
curio, where the drawer signs ‘* Yours 
respectfully ——.’’ Should any reader have 
any old cheques, more especially of defunct 
firms, I should be very glad of specimens and, 
if desired, to send duplicates in exchange. 
Their collection makes an interesting supple- 
ment to Hilton Price’s ‘ Handbook of London 
Bankers.’ 

W. H. Mancutr. 


OHNSON’S DICTIONARY: ‘‘ EXCISE” 
(cliii. 442). — The Attorney-General’s 
opinion on the point raised by the Commis- 
sioners of Excise is to be read in more than 
one annotated edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Samuel Johnson.’ Boswell himself mentions 
under the year 1755, that the Commissioners 
consulted Mr. Murray, then Attorney-Gen- 


eral (the future Lord Mansfield), and gives | 
the import of his opinion, but was unable to, 


obtain a copy of it. In his own words, ‘‘ The 
mysterious secrecy of office, it seems, would 
not permit it.”’ Croker was more fortunate, 
and was able ‘‘ through the favour of Sir F. 
Doyle, deputy-chairman of the Excise Board, 
to present the reader with the case sub- 
mitted to Lord Mansfield and his opinion.’’ 


January 7, 1928, 


Case for the opinion of Mr. Attorney-General, 

Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately published ‘ 4 
Dictionary of the English Language,’ in which 
are the following words:— Exciss n.s. A hate- 
ful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged 
not by the common judges of property, but by 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is 
paid.’ 

The author’s definition being observed by 
the Commissioners of Excise, they desire the 
favour of your opinion. 

‘Qu. Whether it will not be considered as 
a libel, and if so, whether it is aot proper to 
proceed against the author, printers and pub- 
lishers thereof, or any and which of them, by 
information, or how otherwise? ’ 

I am of opinion that it is a libel. But under 
all the circumstances, I should think it better 
to give him an opportunity of altering his defi. 
nition; and, in case he do not, to threaten him 
with an information. 

W. Murray. 

29th Nov., 1775. 

The above is given again, from Croker, in 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell, vol. i, 
p. 295. 

Croker says further, ‘“‘ Whether any such 
steps were taken, Sir Francis Doyle was not 
able to discover: probably not.’’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ATAL GREEN  (cliii. 399, 448, s.r. ‘ The 
Thredle Thribers of Norns’). — For 
Slavonic peoples green has no unlucky qual- 
ities, being symbol of true and lucky love. 
A Czech folk-song, for instance, says: ‘* Green 
is a happy colour, it is a colour of love...” 
An old Slovakian poet Petr Benicky (b. 
1603) wrote a didactical poem, ‘‘ On different 
colours, showing the qualities of each one’”’; 
three lines from this poem are: 
... the red colour gives love, 
The white colour a bashful lover, 
The green colour a true lover... 
Green symbolizes for Slavonic peoples also 
freshness and youth. 
Orto F. Banter. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ARREN LISLE (cliii. 443). — There 

would appear to have been two indiv- 
iduals of this name, father and son. The 
first was appointed by Patent dated 14 Mar., 
1715/6, Patent Searcher of the Port of Poole 
in succession to George Lisle (presumably his 
father, as the office was of an hereditary char- 
acter). The Patent was confirmed by ano- 
ther issued on 31 Oct., 1727. Warren Lisle 
(junior) held the office of surveyor of sloops 
and boats to the Board of Customs along the 
Dorset and Deonshire coasts, and was com- 
mander of three revenue cutters. viz., the 
Walker sloop or ‘‘ vacht’’ in 1730, the Beehive 


in 1738, and the Cholmondeley sloop in 1741, 
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while there is mention of a new cutter under 
his command (unnamed) in 1750. All these 
revenue cutters were provided and main- 
tained by Warren Lisle under contract with 
the Board of Customs. 
Clapcott Lisle, appears as Patent Searcher 
for Poole and Deputy Searcher for Wey- 
mouth in 1773. B. RB. Lerrwicu. 

High Barnet. 

OHN ALDERSON, BOTANIST = (cliii. 

443, 485). — In Holy Trinity Church, 

Hull, near the north entrance, is a monu- 
ment by Behnes, with this inscription: 
‘‘In memory of | John Alderson, M.D. | He 
was born | at Lowestoft in the county of 
Suffolk, | on the 4th day of June, a.p. 1757 : 
and died at this place | on the 16th day of 
September, a.p. 1829, | in the 73rd year of 
his age.”’ 
setting forth his career and accomplishments ; 
this concludes with the words: ‘‘ Erected by 
his surviving children.”’ 

The whole, together with an illustration of 
the monument, is published in  ‘ Green- 
wood’s Picture of Hull.’ In the same work 


it is stated that Alderson was the first Presi- ' 


dent of the ‘‘ Literary and Philosophical 
Society,’’ that he lectured ‘‘ on the Geology 
of the neighbouring district—On Water and 
the origin of Springs—On supplying the town 
with water—On respiration—On Music—On 
the migratory habits of Swallows’”’ p. 119). 
Outside the Hull Royal Infirmary there is a 
statue of ‘‘ John Alderson, M.D.’’ He is 
represented standing in his robes, bare- 


headed, holding an open book in his left 
hand. Duptey Harsroy. 
WALTER SCOTT’S FAVOURITE 


PHRASE (cliii. 424, 465). — This 
phrase is given as ‘‘ Meat and mass ne’er 
hindered work’”’ in ‘ The Proverbs of Scotland 
with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes and 
a Glossary,’ by Alexander Hislop, 3rd edn. 
(the first appeared in 1862). In this form 
it was used by Scott in ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
OCK-BORING ORGANISMS (cliii. 461). 
—A brief record of rock-boring organisms 
will be found in Calman’s ‘ Marine Boring 
Animals injurious to submerged structures ’ 
(British Museum, Natural History, Economic 
Series, No. 10), 1919. pp. 24 to 32. 
From this it will be seen that ‘‘ The 
marine animals that bore into rock are more 
numerous and diverse than those that bore 


into wood, but they are not often the cause, 


His son, William: 


Then follows a long inscription ' 


of serious damage to engineering structures. 
From another point of view, however, they 
are of importance, since they aid in the 
disintegration of rocks on the coast and so 
hasten the encroachments of the sea on the 
land. Rock-boring species are known among 
sponges, echinoderms, worms of various 
groups, molluscs, and even crustaceans.’? A 
brief bibliography is given at the end of the 
book referring to other works which may be 
profitably consulted. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The subjoined paragraph taken from the 
Zoological Notes contributed by Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomsan to the April (1912) issue 
of Knowledge, may be of service to E. W. M. : 

For a long time there have been two theories 
in the field with regard:to the method by 
which Pholads and other bivalves hore through 
rocks. According to one theory, the poring is 
at least partly due to an acid secretion; 
according to another theory it is mainly accom- 
plished by mechanical means. B. Lindsay has 
studied JZirphaca (Pholas) Crispata and 
Saxicava Rugosa at St. Andrews, and comes to 
the conclusion that the boring is, in these 
cases, entirely mechanical. The “Zirphace works 
in two ways—sucking and scraping; ‘it might 
be described as a combination of a nutmeg 
grater and a vacuum cleaner.” ‘The foot is 
extruded ; a wide gap appears between the 
foot and ‘the mantle; the mantle becomes fully 
extruded, and then rotary movements begin. 
The shell consists of aragonite—harder than the 
usual caleite—and this must help in the boring. 

H. Askew. 

] UGGLETONTANS (cliii. 388). — Dr. D. 

Watsu will find a considerable amount 
of information respecting the Muggletonians 
in a book which TI wrote in 1919, and which 
was privately printed in an edition of 199 
copies only for the Sette of Odd Volumes. 
It is entitled ‘ Lodowick Muggleton,’ and it 
is a paper read before the Sette of Odd 
Volumes on Jan. 27, 1914, not, as stated on 
the title-page in error, 1915. It can he con- 
sulted at the British Museum, and, I believe, 
at the London Library, but, in the event of 
Dr. Walsh being unable to see it at either 
of those two places, T can probably lend him 
a copy of the book in question. 

The sect is still in existence, although it 
comprises but few people. With certain 
members of it I am still in occasional cor- 


'respondence, and if he will let me know at 


my own address for what purpose he requires 
the information, T may perhaps be able to 
assist him to obtain it. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 
Mount Manor House, 
Mount Street, Guildford, Surrey. 
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JILLAGE CHILDREN’S “PEE P- 
SHOWS” § (cliii. 371).—This form 
of amusement was common amongst boys and 
girls, and especially the latter, in my youth- 
ful days, in a village in co. Durham. The 
procedure tallied almost exactly with that 
described by the querist, and the general chal- 
lenge was ‘‘ A pin to see a peep show.”’ 

In later years one could purchase in toy 
shops little glass-covered cardboard boxes in 
which were mounted artificial beetles or other 
insects, whose legs and wings, etc., were con- 
tinually in motion. These, covered with 
paper in which a movable flap was cut, were 
used as ‘‘ peep shows.’’ I have certainly, 
within the last five years, seen children amus- 
ing themselves with these contrivances. 

How these exhibitions originated I have no 


notion. 
H. ASkEw. 


“ ABSC” (cliii, 443). — ‘‘ ABC” and 

+4 *« Absey,’’ variously spelt, are different 
forms of the first book placed in the hands of 
children learning to read. Shakespeare has 
the first in the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
Il. i. 23. (‘‘ To sigh like a school-boy that 
had lost his ABC ’’). 


And the second in ‘ King John,’ I. i. 196. | 


(‘‘ And then comes answer like an Absey 


book ’’). 

Brinsly, in ‘ Ludus Literarius,’ 1627, p. 17, 
says, ‘‘ Thus they may goe thorow their 
Abcie and Primer.”’ 

Davip SaLtmon. 


‘{URIOUS BOOK BINDINGS (cliii. 6). — 
Many interesting bindings are listed in 


Scott’s Catal. Sloane MS., p. 58, and in the 
same collection (2373) is a book made of the 


bark of trees in Newfoundland, by William | 


Clerk, Surgeon, in 1710. 
J. ARDAGH. 


THE SOCIETY OF SOLS (cexlviii. 47).—' 


This society appears to be referred to at 
10 S. ix. 154, under ‘‘ Sol’s Arms.”’ 
A. H. W. Fynuone. 
Littlehampton. 
[JOUBLE PISCINA (cliii. 243, 503, 341, 
357, 394).—A fine example is to be seen 


at Deerhurst. 
W. R. N. Baron. 


HE AUDLEY FAMILY (cliii. 345, 409).— 


Thomas Awdeley entered Winchester Col- | 


lege from the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Southwark, in 1471. He was Fellow of New 


College, Oxford, 1479-85, B.C.L., and subse- 
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quently Rector of St. John Maddermarket, 
Norwich. 

Edmund Audeley entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1530, aged 12, from Shipston-on- 
Stour. 

James Audeleie entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1571, aged 13, from Audley, Staffs. He 
was a Iellow of New College in 1591, and is 
described as Civilista. 

See Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ pp. 81, 
116, 143. Joun B. WarnEWRIGHT. 

LUM PUDDING IN JUNE (cliii. 424).— 

1 remember in 1885 or thereabouts eat- 
ing some plum pudding, alight with rum (not 
brandy), at an hotel at Etretat in Normandy, 
in the month of August. We were the only 
English people in the hotel, so that it is im- 
provable that the pudding was prepared out 
of compliment to us. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

ea: QUOTATION WANTED (clii. 

407).—The fortunate expression ** adventur- 
ous nose” was employed by George Meredith 
in describing the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
He dubbed him “fhe motor-man of Highbury 
with his long lean tace and adventurous nose.” 
1 speak trom recollection and cannot vouch 
tor the exact words, but am certain that I am 
not far out. It was during the general election 
at the beginning of 1906 that a _ letter of 
Meredith’s on the political situation appeared 
in the daily press, whether addressed directly 
to a newspaper, or quoted by a correspondent, 
| do not now remember. I read it myself, 1 
fancy, in the Daily News. 

Having just tried the Index to The Times 
for the first quarter of 1906, I find, under 
‘General Election,’ ‘“ Mr, Meredith on Mr. 
Chamberlain” with a reference to 12 Jan., 
p. 10, col. 1, Anyone who cares enough about 
the matter to consult the file of The Times 
will presumably be put on the track. It is 
noteworthy that the alert apearance (at least 
in caricatures) of Joseph Chamberlain’s fea- 
tures had a curious suggestion of Frederick the 
Great’s as he appears in Adolf Menzel’s won- 
derful black and white illustrations to Kugler’s 
Lite of that king, which Randolph Caldecott, 
I have been told, thought to be the finest book- 
illustrations that he knew. 


Epwarp Bens y. 


UTHOR WANTED (cliii. 426).—It is hateful 

to have to quote from memory, which so 
often plays havoc with an author’s words, but 
surely “The Laughter of Gods in tne back- 
ground’ (or words to that effect) is from 
Meredith. [ have not seen the passage since 
undergraduate days, but it runs in my head 
like this: ‘‘ Life is a supremely ironic process- 
ion with laughter and (? of) gods in the 
background.” It is somehow associated in my 
memory with the ‘ Tragic-Comedians,’ but a 
| recent glance at that book has not shewn it me, 

Epwarp BeEns.y. 
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The Library. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry 
George Liddell and Robert Scott. A new 
Edition Revised and Augmented through- 
out by Henry Stuart Jones, Principal 
of the University College of Wales, with the 
assistance of Roderick Mackenzie, and 
with the co-operation of many scholars. 
Part IIL: didAeqpa eevteAcorns 
Clarendon Press, in ten parts, 10s. 6d. each. 
Complete work, £4 4s.). 

tape yearly instalment of this monumental 

work brings home to us the vastness of 
the field of Greek literature, the importance of 
the contributions which are being made to our 
knowledge of the language by fresh discoveries 
of papyri and inscriptions, and, we must add, 
how far better the needs of classical students 
in English-speaking countries are met by 

‘Liddell and Scott”? than they are by that 

extremely inadequate Latin Dictionary which 

shares with it the abbreviation of “L. & S.” 
Some of the many merits of this improved 

edition have been already dwelt on in ‘ N. an 

Q.’ The compendious methods of reference to 

Greek authors and works, by which so much 

space is gained, may be unfamiliar at first, 

but experience soon reconciles the reader, and 
they are so jadiciously devised that in most 
instances they can be solved at first reading 
with a little thought. No educated person 
intormation 

ought to pause in interpreting “‘ Aq. Hb. 3.4,” 

unless indeed general information no longer 

includes some knowledge of the history of the 

Bible and its translations. There is one con- 

venience, however, which we miss. In the 

‘Thesaurus Linguae Latinae.’ the 84 lines in 

a column are numbered by tens and_ fives, 

thus greatly facilitating reference and cross- 

reference. In our “ Liddell and Scott,” with its 

89 line columns, we are provided with no such 

help. 

To touch brifly on some details of the 
present number, it includes those old enemies 
of the schoolboy, «fad (sum) and etue (ibo). 
An examination of the article on the first of 





these will shew a great improvement in the | 
Passing to pre- | 


register of dialectic forms. 
positions and the compounds of which they 
form part, we note that compounds of da 
fill between twenty and thirty pages, in addi- 
tion to eleven or twelve pages in the preceeding 


section; e?g and its compounds have six pages; | 


€x about thirty-eight, stopping short at 
éfevrektorns ; while €v takes up. roughly. close 
on forty. Jt would be a curious 
trace the history of such compounds, those in 


especial where the prepositional prefix seems | 
to be little more than intensive, if not otiose. | 
Observers of English manners in speech may | 


have marked that men of science seemed at 


one time, to the literary at any rate, to be | 


overfond of “dividing up.” But Robert Bur- 
ton has “ butchered up” in the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” ‘To-day the fashion among 





(Oxford, | 


study to}! 
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journalists runs to “‘ trying out.’’ There will 
always be examples of compounds where the 
exact force of the prefix is doubtful. The 
meaning attached here, as in earlier editions 
of “LL. & 8.,” to dua&ipifopa is “ fight to the 
death.” It oceurs once, in line 781 of Ar. 
“Kq.’ In his edition of that play, R. A. Neil 
suggests that aséidifw, Euhromos, Eiquopa, Expivda, 
all mean a dance or game with swords the 
above verb, quoted from this single place, 
may=‘‘to play the sword-game with.’ ood 
ary parallels in other places will naturally 
suggest themselves. There seems to be some 
misunderstanding in the interpretation of 
Starrerrevo. - he meaning assigned to it is 
“gamble,” and 6. ryv éAmida Luc. ‘ Am.’ 16, is 
explained as “‘try one’s luck at play.” But 
the lover in the ‘ Amores’ is not engaged with 
an opponent in a game of chance. He is em- 
ploying a method of divination. He _ takes 
four dice, or rather knuckle-bones, numbered 
on four sides with 1—4, and when he throws 
“the goddess” (Venus, four different num- 
bers), regards this as an omen of success in 
love, There still remain Greek words of 
which the meaning, in certain passages at 
least, is a puzzle. The explanation given of 
the verb éeurodifm in “ Equites.” 755, where 
Demos is said to sit. gaping, as though 
eurrodicav ioyadas, is that the phrase pro- 
hbably means “ playing bob-fig, i.e., catech- 
ing figs dangled by the stalk (7ovs).”” This 
certainly fits the situation. but the account 
given of the use of the verb is unconvincing. 
> ‘ . . 
Could not €urodifwv he employed here in its 
ordinary sense of shackling, fettering, an ap- 
parently less appropriate word being chosen 
for the occasion, as often in Aristophanes, for 
some topical purpose? Instead of snatching 
or catching, the player is said to snare the 
fig. If the word could suggest snaring or 
trapping by the leg, the expression wets be 
analogous to the slang “‘ potato-trap” for 
‘ mouth.”” The meaning of the verb diakerifa 
is given as “strip of bark.’”’ Would not 
“bark ” (see the ‘ O.E.D.’) suffice? We remem- 
her a line of Alfred Austin’s— 

‘““Round barked oaks newly thrown,” 
which his reviewer, Mr. A. R. Ropes, aptly 
termed “a mouthful of fishhones.” Under 
“eyxepdvvupe mix, esp. wine,” eyxepacacba 
maduav from Plato, ‘ Politicus,’ 268d. is trans- 
lated “mix in a little amusement.” Surely 
the nature of the metaphor calls in English 
idiom for ‘‘ blend.” We _ conclude with a 
search question. What is the Greek for bath- 
ing-costume? For answer see p. 512, col. 2 


The Elements of Book-Collecting. By Tolo A. 
Williams. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 
8s. 6d.) 

R. Iolo A. Williams is well known to all 
lovers of books, and his instructions will 

be received both with a welcome and with 
confidence. He combines a delightful humanity 
with a taste both for minute accuracy and 
for what is out of the way which would not 
mishecome the Dry-as-dust he is not. More- 
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over, as a collector, and in this little treatise 
for beginners, he has regard to the forgotten, 
the now relatively inexpensive, the things 
which, while worth having, are not beyond 
reach of a slender purse. In his first essay, 
‘Pleasures of book-collecting,’ he says much 


that is obviously true about the reasons for | 
rizing first editions; where these are of what | 


e calls the 


sentimental order who should 
gainsay them? 


But we think his comparison 


of a first edition to first-hand evidence rather | 


misleading; and, feeling some sympathy for 
authors who have let mistakes or blemishes 
through and chafe at the thought of them— 
or who have been visited with second inspira- 
tions too late to be incorporated on original 
publication, we begin to think that somebody 
should take up the cudgels for authors’ cor- 
rected editions as against the first. About 
half the book is devoted to a careful account 
of the main things to be learnt about the 
sizes of books, and their parts, about what 
constitutes ‘‘ perfection” in a copy, about 
issues and editions, and the proper mode of 
describing a book. Then we come to charac- 
teristic chapters on the Formation of a Collec- 
tion, and Modern First Editions. Mr. Wil- 
liams, as he says in his first paragraph, con- 
siders that the object of all collecting is to 
increase the sum of knowledge upon some 
particular subject, and, with that in view, 
prefers the collection of old to new _ books, 
adverting, too, in this connection, to the 
obliteration of individual personality, which 
is one result of modern mechanical cfficiency, 
and which diminishes the pleasant exercise of 
the collector’s judgment. In certain para- 
graphs which deprecate collection of works 
irrelevant to a writer’s true fame, or which 
he himself would wish forgotten, Mr. Williams 
seems virtually, or logically, to unsay 
of what he has earlier said in the unqualified 
praise of first editions. In the chapter giving 
a Few Suggestions, after an appreciation of 
Mr. Philip Gosse the collector of books on 
Pirates and Piracy, he maintaias that, if one 
will but break away from what everybody is 
collecting, there is no shortage of material for 
bibliographical study. He instances, first, 
Theology, and has hope, from any one who 
should collect seventeenth century sermons, of 
the discovery of much notable English prose. 
Next he mentions the minor poets of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, whose 
forgotten books, to be bought for next to 
nothing, might furnish a whole anthology of 
virtually new material. These for large sub- 


jects: for smaller, Mr. Williams opamests col- , 


lection of the work of individual illustrators 


(Stothard, for example, or Francis Hoffman); | 


collection of old specimens of provincial 
printing; or study of bindings and what they 
contain and marks or writing in old books. 
He gives a singularly charming find of this 
last kind made by himself. Not the least 


useful of these chapters is the final one on ! 
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‘Tae Lerters or JowN Keats 
To the Editor, ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

Sir,—l am engaged in the preparation of a 
new edition of the letters of John Keats, based 
on my father’s library editions of 1883 and 1889, 
the two volumes of “ Letters ’’ included in the 
complete Keats he edited for Messrs, Gowans 
, and Gray in 1900—1901, and the additional 
matter he had gathered up to the time of his 
death in 1917. Many of the letters brought 
together under his editorship were derived from 
printed sources, and doubtless some of these, 
as well as many new letters, have comé to 
light during the past quarter of a century. 

| shall be grateful to any of your readers 
who are the happy possessors of original Keats 
letters if the win communicate with me, with 
a view to publication, if unpublished, or colla- 
tion, if already in print; or should they find 
it more convenient to correspond with soméone 
resident in England, Mr. Humphrey Milford, 
of the Oxtord University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, H.C.4, has kindly 
undertaken to copy or collate any letters en- 
trusted to his care. I need hardly offer the 
assurance that any manuscripts entrusted to 
us will be dealt with expeditiously and re- 
turned promptly to the ownerfs 

{ am anxious to include in the edition a 
census of letters, giving the course whence they 
are derived and, wherever possible, the present 
ownership of the originals, and information 
that will help in furthering this object will be 
very acceptable. 

Yours faithfully, 
_ Mavrice Buxton Forman. 

1100, Pretorius Street, Pretoria. 

December 7th, 1927. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the ‘nfor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessari y for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributer, correspondents are re- 
gi to put in the top left-hand corner of- 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the latter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are Cot be agp to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— . 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

The Publisher will be 
free specimen copies 


pleased to forward 
of ‘N. and Q.’ to an 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
| to send to him, 


Wrcombe, in the County of Bucks. 














